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fiBSTRACT - ' . 

" As the secondary school English elective cti 
aevejoped in the 1960s and 1970s*' it adhered to four^iaajo^ 
philosophical beliefs: the importance of student and teache 
interest, the necessity for change and variety, the reject! 
core curriculum, and a dedication to relevance. These tenet 
aet^roin^d the following ch^racterist;ics delating to the cu 
ccntbnt or ^tyncture: *(1) stiident choice, a characteristic 
to all elective prograaisl (2) teacher creation of courses: 
nonqtadinq: ^(U) phasing to indicate level of difficulty: (5 
lQjnTek4'ty of coxirsesj {6) literature eEDphasi&^ , (7) siort el 
IB) variety of teachers and students: <9) college 
/ried materials: (11i no sequencing: (12* no curricui 
req(i33feflients : and (13) innovative courses,' (AEA) 
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Philosophy and p^iaraccerlsclcs of the Secondary English 
' XlecClve Curriculum 



"Elective English progracs .* .provide a different but stronger 
an4 more logical focus |^han tra'dltlonal programs^ . While, 
In effect, rej^ectlng attempts to structure all English, they * 
divide the subject into meaningful units, each one of which has 
Its own structure." 
■PEflMisstON To^^EPflooucE THIS " Robert C* Small \ 

MATERrAL KAS SEEN^tflANTED 6Y ' ' ' 

Leila Christenbury "Framework for Diversity** 
y ' 

The High School Journal, November 



TO THE EDUCATiONaL^RESOURCES 
(Nf ORMATtON CSNTER ^ERJC) , 



Paper presented by Leila Christenbury 
' ^ at the 
Confer^enc^ on English Educatlqn ^ " 
Omaha,' Mebt^eska^ March 28, ,1980 



Phllosofrtiy and Characteristics of the ^Secondary English 
Elective Curricttlua 
The philosojJ^iy of the Secondary English Elective Cirrri- 
culuH can be ^divided into four najor tenets, tenets which 
this paper contends determine the thirteen central character-^ 
istics 6f the- curriculum as it developed in the 1960*s.and 
ISTO'S'-ln the natibp's high schools^ While as critics indl- 
cated^ many Secondary English Elective Curriculum developers , 

4 

were rfemlss^'in articulating any philosophy, the Secondary English 
Elective Curriculum's practitioners were remarkable in their ' 
general adherence to the fouD basic tenets putlined in this 
paper - Again, these tenets determined the genetal characteris- 
tics of the Secondary English Elective CurriCuliia and guided, 
program developers"albeiL occasionally/unconsciously^-in .their 
work. Please see page two* 

Philosophy of Interest 
The first and most important of the curriculum's philoso- 
I phic41 bases was that of interest. Faced with apatVietic students 

and often teachers — in traditional Engl^.sh programs" and courses, 

i ' * ■ 

the Secondary English Elective Curriculum wa5 coEimitted to the 



*Hot£,: The only characteristic which is iijdigeneous to all^elec* 
tive progracis is thG factor of student choice- In most,* 
'but not all elective ^prograrns, phasing and nongrading 
ate also characteristics. The other tety characteristics 
vary with specific elective curricula ^Ifthough generally 
applicable to the admittedly dizzying a^ray of elective 
prograr;s- *. ' 
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S\»aai7 Ct^art of th« Secondar^n Englleh Elective Curriculum 
' Phtloe(>phy and Resulting CharacterietLcs 



A. Phllds(Jpliy Tntereat 



1, Jtiidpnta, vlth*S0T;>« restric- 
tions 111 soffi^ prc^i^rains, vcre ^ 
free to choose I^n^ll^h coura(>a, 

2. TOriChera. with aomc reatrlc- 
tl^ns in ^on^ prqfjrftma, created 
tiiclr ovn courses* 

3- * Elective courses were no(»- 
^r^^loft, U'lii.iII/ vithln two 
^;r4dv?. a^ometlfikC*! vltliln norej 

A. Ct«*i:tlvG cour<3e3 vcrc occt^ 
lilonoll/ piMFiCd to Indicate 
level of dlffUttlt/. 

3< Student election' ond 
t<*^ic{tor creation determined 
rournea offered and longev- 
ity of courses. 



&T Eieetlve cok^rses wer4 pr«* 
dootn^ntl/ literature- 
oriented 



PHILOSOPHY 

Bi. Phllosoph/ of Chnnge 
-ind V.ir let^ 

1. ^K'ctWe cour^B were short 
or sLortct than traditional pro- 
gmni Ctmreeii^ ranfiTinfi from one 
ac^meater to a period of a few 
weeks. 

2. Students experienced a 
variety of te^icherd, and teach* 
tT9 experienced different .groups 
of •tudenti la elective courses^ 




. Philosophy 'of Rejecting 
Core Currlculua 

Elective courses v«re no 
ecessnrll/ sequenced /by con 
or level. , / 



Mrm/ elective curricula 
uf^ed a college nk^dpi./or 
couravi^ ftnd program^.. 

4. Elective courses used Atoro 
paperb.tck books and a«sorted. 
DAterlaltf rather than anthol-- 
ogles and h^Vd^bound texts. . 



the 



t 

tent 



0.. Philosophy of Relev^ce 

(see A.^ Plnlosophy of Interei^tt 
0tructurnl\|iaXAeteTlatic nusiber 
one} 



Elective Courses were 
rarely requlr.ed. 



fiecMvQ coulfaes In In^iovd- 
'tivt /areas, such as fMa and Qedlna, 
were/offered* 
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ideal that if one were interested in a course of stiidids or 

iijstruction (reminiscent of Charles W, Eliot o£ Harvard)^ then learriing' 

and teaching wi^uld be markedly improved. The traditional Eng-^ /' / 

Ush currici^lua's contention that interest 'should naturally 

occur because the subject itself was self-eviiently iDportant 

was rejected. Also rejected was the optimistic belief that 

a truly goo'd teacher would automatically make any aspect* of the 

curriculum — however unpalatable — intefesting. Interest, it was , 

felt, could'not be assumed or artif ici ally^manufactured: it must 

be aroused initially, - . . \ 

I * 

* - ' " * T * 

Student Choice ^ 
One way to create interest was to provide choice, When 
a student- or teacher was allowed to determine what he or she 
wouljj learn or teach, then there was a better chance that the 
person would have a more inmediate stake in the instructional 
process and an establish'ed enthnsiasm for the subject. With i 
chojlce, the major characteristic of any elective curriculum, 

. ■ - ■ ^, ■ . 

interest was a more attainable goal. Thus, from the philosophy ■ 

of intere^st as a b'asic and vital curriculum gbal> the Secondary 

Enfell6^l Electiye Curricula^i emerged with st'udent choice as re- 

gards, English courges and teacher auftonomy as regards course *^ 

creatjlon and course con^tent. While total choice in the Secondary 

English Electiva CurriQulum was an illusioji — student choicp 

couW l?c restricted by age, the iompl'etion o|. required courses. 



er^-.jeoiiii-Weupressed^ltito service to 'creat^S^^CQiUXSjes In 



various areas — the limited choice provided tea'chers and students 
In the Secondary Englist. Elective Curriculum was wider than 
that offe^-e^ by the tra^iitional curriculum. ' ' \ 

The concept of stu lent choice was a central one in the \ 

^^ctive. curriculoEi andl, essentially, distinguished it from Vthar 

■ X ^ ' ^ 

currlcular forms. One could posic.^tbat, because in thj 1960's |* 

schools wer^ accused of %eiag training grounds for opp^ression, j 

vhere hapLess , helpless students were told vhaj: to do and what 

to study, the elective curriculum was almost a political matter. 

In T he Lioi ts of Educational Ref orTD\ Martin Camoy exi>lained< the 

relation of^ curricuiar chdice'and societal status! 

(jn inner city school^] decisions about each child's 
studies ate nada inpersonally by counselors with little 
'input fron'the student; and alternatives are few any- 
way i^i. such' schools. in other schools decisions about 
< a youngster's program of studies are based upon dls- ' 
^ .cushions bet^'een counselor and pupil in order to select 

from among the large nunber of available .course offering 
^ in a sense such youngsters are being soc^.aliS6d to be 
the '"bosses," while th^ ones who are in the inner-city 
school are beiag prepared to be (^e worker^ or the unT ' 
employed- The former will *S^m to give-the orders and 
the latter to follow them.^ 

^ ' Electives seemed more democratic in that they gav^ students, 

all stuAnts, a choice about their studies- It was a choice-which 

segcied to underscore a concept of fairpess^ and a choii:e which woul 

provide students a greater interest in the Erfglish curriculum. 

As Edmund Farrell explained ; ^ " ^ ' 



, Students demand the right to select their own courses 
on every level and^witji a kind of . dSnocratic belli^ ■ 
^ gerence inquire: "who are you to tell me, a grown 

jierson" of 16 or 18 years o£ age, what my ^educational 
needs are?"^ 

Teacher Creation of Courses 4 

^ Along with student choice, one of the mos^signiAcant 

factors in the Secondary English Elective Curriculum's wide^' , 

spread adoption was its recognition of the interests of the 

English teacher in what he or she would. teach. While, teir"^ \^ 

or so years before, theorists had told teachers what to teach 

and-h^d even regomsiended the establishment **teacher-p roof 

packets, the. English .feachers in an elective program had greater 

coMrol over what they coitld teach. It was heatJy freedom, as 

cited by Adele H. Stern; ^ 

^eachersj wer& declaring; We w^nt to deternipa what 
we teach. We don't want the publishers tell us. We 
don't want mandated curriculum frop the central office. ^ 
We want to write and develop our own courses which will 
meet the needs and intere^ts^of our s tudents , which will 
* h'elp them in their day-to-day. activities now and will 

^ . - buiid interests and ide^s for the rest of their lives. 3 

% \ ^ ^. . • 

In the elective curriculum, teachers had the freedom to detenolne 

what they would teach; and, if one looks at the above quotation 

carefully, it w^s obvious that ^fjiat the teacher wanted was curiously 

T ' ^ ' 

akin to the ideals. of the Progressive Movement* Not only was the** 
student demanding choice; teachers wanted it, 'too. 

Kongrading 

A thi'rd characteristic to emerge from the philosophy of interest 



was Che concept of nongradlog within a curriculum. Because 
a student was Interested in a course ind chose it, rigid age 
^distinctions which had previously ^vemed the composition of 
^ English courses, seened far -less important than they once had: 
JeconSary English' Elective Curriculum proponents feJtt that 
students separated by a few years In age could w±k freely ^iwT 
Successfully In a single cl&ss tjecause the distinctions b^" 
tween intellectual maturity were far less liaportant than the 
mdti-vating factor of interest. 

Phasing 

Yet, as a foufth^ characteristic, some currlcular p^pponents 
were unsure of the effects af completely nongraded courses 
whose difficulty level might frustrate an otherwise Interested 
^--atudentj provided phasing, a nutoerital deslgnation'given each 
elective course to indicate ^ubject difficulty, While a p^rti-' 
cularly^phased course could have s«4idents of different ages witti 
in it, the phasing provided students an lnde:c of course level, 

, Longevity of Courses ^ 

« 

fifth characteristic which stemmed from the philosophy of 
interest was the possibility of allowing students and teachers 

r 

to determine not only the courses offered but the longevity of 
the offered courses. If there was no interest In a specific 
slibject area of the discipline — evidenced by teacher failure to 
create a course or, student failure to subscribe to an offered 



cpurse^then that subject area would be eliminated- or dropped 
from the curriculum* Because Interest was the overriding con 
cem, artificial creatl-on' or maln^nance of a. specific course 
was con3ider^B"^tenabld* 



Literature Emphasis 
A sixth characteristic of the Interest'phllosophy was the 
literary dominance of Che Secondary English Elective^ Currlcu* 
lum, reflecting the interest of the teacher- creators an<f*aIso, 
to a lesser extent/of the students* Teachers, trained as 
Engllsh majors In literature-dominated college curricula and 
students, electing literature tioufses more frequently (whatever 
the complicated reasons) than other courses, made literature 
'the backbone of most elective programs* 

* ■ ■ 

Philosophy of Change and Variety I 

A second philosophical concern o£ the Secondary English 
Elective Curriculum was the Importance of change and variety 
within the curriculum. Concerned that In the traditional' pro-- 
gra^ students and one teacher spent an entire year together 
with a .spall pool of texts -from which to work, the Secondary 
English Elective Curriculum encouraged students and teachers to 
experience more varled^ubj^ect-^tter, groupings, and materials 

^ ' Short;Elective Courses 

Thus one characteristic of the curriculum to emerge from 



' ^ 10 

■ ^ 
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the philosophy of change and variety was the offering of shprt 

or .shorter courses than traditional programs* These short courses 

ranged from^qp semester to a period of a fev weeks. This length 

t 

of time allowed students to chaijge teachers and teachers to change 
classes of students* 

Varl^e^ of Teachers and Students- ^ 

The above gave rise to a second characteristic, the students* 

* ■ ' / 

experience of a variety of teachers and the teachers' e^ij^rience 
of differ;ent groups of^students in the electi^# curriculum. 

\ >7 ' College Model - _ " * * 

As a t#iird characteristic to emerge from tfte^hllosophy of 
cluange and variety, most Secondary English Elective Curricula usl 
a~fcollege model, creating a curriculum which of fered- shorty 
essentially unrelated^ unsequenced CnglisK courses taught by ^ 
a variety of instructors- • - * ' 



^ . ■ 

Varied Materials 



^' A fourth characteristic of the Se£ondary English -Elective ' j 
Curriculum was that it veeredTaway -from^the dominaqce of anthol- 
ogies'and hard-bound tiexts and used a stunning array .of papefrbacks - 
and other materials to provide currlcular variety and t6^ e^icj^ 
subject iBjitter. ^ ^"^^ - c 




Phil6sophy Rejecting the/Core CufrlcjuXum 
AsG. Robert C^irlson and oVk^^rs f^ave indicated^ a third -philosophical 
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concera of the Se^condary* English Eljective Curriculum was the r^e- 
jeccion of the -core c;urraculuTB* Proponents of elective programs 

did not maintain ^hat certain pieces of literature or ^exposure 

♦ ■ - ' * 

to certain skills wa$ essential to the English education of all - 
secondary students and also that a specific sequencing of lite];a*- 
ture~or of arty series of skills— was essential. 

No Sequencing 

As a result^ one chanracteristic of - the Secondary EngJ^ish ^ ' 
- Elective Curriculum was .the failure to'^quence pourses or levels 
of instruction as -had the traditional curriculum. As with the* 
characteristic of the college model, one coultl nph dictate that 
a student should experience X before Y pr vice versa. 

No*Cutricular Requirements"^ \ ' , ^ 

In some case&, -this philosophy dictateii 'the sercond character- 
i^tic stemming the rejection of the core curricuTuo, the ■ 

absence of curricular requirements^ Becau^ there: was no core 
Curriculum^ one could not stfate with authority that every student 
8h6u3ld have a specific course or group of cour;^es witj^n his or 
her secondary experience. Imbedded in these- tiJo^ha^:a^taxisxics_i___ 
the failure to sequence and the failure to:\^4^re,; was the concept 
that skills in the areas of language, wti^^^^^^^^^^^nd literature wer^ ■ 
contained in almost all fonns of the English curriculum and^vere 
not necessarily transmitted in any specific course* While some 
might, assuhe this belief in th^ incluslveness of'EngUsh to be ' , 
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an Inhewntly optimistic point of view» it was another cogent , 
rationale for the rejection of the core V^urriculum; not only wer^ 
there no sacrefl workd or sequence of study^ English itself as 
' a subject was so interrelated that niost of^ the skills- and es- 



8ent£al cohcepts were -Embedded \n almost ^11 areas of study. ^ 



Philosophy of Relevance . 
' Ihnovative Courses ; 
^' . A fo\irth philosophical tenet of the Sej:Qi}daiy English 
Bl^tive Cuirriculum was a dedication to relev^ce. Feeling 
that many traditional curricula, especially in a devotion to 
the "classics," ignored current literatu]re and areas of study, 
tfie Secondaxy English Elective Curriculum included innovative % 
* courses such as film atid^media and'also encouraged the' reading 
, of very ccntemporary'^t^ature , In addition,- some elective 
programs included new forms of langOage study. Faced with 
students, who could see no connection between the traditional 
English course and their exploding world, 'the Secondary English 

f 

E^^ective Afurriculum attempted to pi^vide as many au courant h,* 



offerings as possible. Perhaps their very belief that^English 
was relevant, wasr related to th^ real world a's even students might 
'define it, allowed elective. creators, with some confi<Jence, to 
abando^i Si las ^ Marner and Shakespeare for Marshall McLuhan and 
film-making., - , , ' - 



\ 



* . ■ Suimaary * ' 

Thjis despite its occasional failure in articulation, the 
Secondary Erjglish Elective Curriculum adhered" to four major 
philosophical beliefs: the importance of interest, the nccess'ity 
for change and variety, ^the rejection of the core^ curriculum, 
a dedication to relevance. From theseifour philosophical 
tenets sprang thirteen characteristics, one of which, studen-t ^ 
, choice', was indigeneous to all elective programs; -two af which, 
l^igrading and phasing, were tommon in most elective programs; 
and ten of which were found in a variety 'of elective curricula. 
^ The characteristics related logically to either the curriculum's 
content of structure* * 

■ » • ■• r v. , 



^ I 
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